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"A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE" AND THE LOGIC OF 
IRRATIONALISM 1 

THE eight lectures which comprise this book may be regarded as 
constituting something more than a prolegomenon to that sys- 
tem of pluralistic metaphysics which the readers of Professor James 
have so long been expecting. To the present writer the work appears 
to fall into two distinct parts: the first consisting of a convincing 
arraignment of the monistic conclusions and aprioristic methods of 
Hegel and his modern followers together with an exposition and 
defense of such pluralistic conclusions and empirical methods as 
those of Fechner, while the second consists of a very unconvincing 
exposition and defense of Bergson's critique of intellectualistic logic. 
I shall in this review consider the two parts of the book separately, 
attempting a sympathetic summary, largely in the author's own 
words of the first part, and a general criticism of the second part. 
The introductory lecture is itself an admirable example of that 
free and unstilted method of philosophizing the propriety of which 
its author is at pains to defend. It contains an unconventional sur- 
vey of present-day tendencies in philosophy, together with careful 
definitions of the various philosophical doctrines which the lectures 
will discuss. Empiricism is defined as "the habit of explaining 
wholes by parts," and rationalism as the opposite "habit of explain- 
ing parts by wholes." Aside from this division of method philo- 
sophical systems may be divided into the spiritualistic and the 
materialistic. The materialistic standpoint is passed over as being 
unlikely to interest the auditors of the lectures and the author pro- 
ceeds to divide spiritualism into theism which "makes a duality of 
man and God and leaves man an outsider" and pantheism which 
expresses ' ' the vision of God as the indwelling divine rather than the 
external creator, and of human life as part and parcel of that deep 
reality" (p. 30). Finally this pantheistic view is subdivided into a 

J "A Pluralistic Universe," by William James. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1909. 
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monistic or absolutistic and a pluralistic or empirical species. 
According to absolutism the substance of things "becomes fully 
divine only in the form of totality and is not its real self in any form 
but the oM-form, while the pluralistic view is willing to believe that 
there may ultimately never be an all-iorm. at all, that the substance 
of reality may never get totally collected, . . . and that a distributive 
form of reality, the each-iorm, is logically as acceptable and em- 
pirically as probable as the all-form commonly acquiesced in as so 
obviously the self-evident thing. The contrast between these two 
forms of a reality which we will agree to suppose substantially 
spiritual is practically the topic of this course of lectures" (p. 34). 
The second lecture is mainly a criticism of absolute idealism as 
propounded by Bradley and Royce. The ' ' foreignness ' ' of the abso- 
lute is the first great objection which the author urges against it. 
"Mr. Bradley's absolute is neither intelligence nor will, neither a 
self nor a collection of selves, neither truthful, good nor beautiful as 
we understand these terms. It is in short a metaphysical monster. 
... It is us, and all other appearances, but none of us as such, for 
in it we are all 'transmuted' and its own as-suchness is of another 
denomination altogether" (pp. 46-47). In this and similar criti- 
cisms, the author hardly takes sufficient account of Mr. Bradley's 
contention that while the absolute is not truthful, beautiful, etc., as 
such, it does possess the positive and precious elements in each of 
these forms of experience, and omits in its own synthesis of perfec- 
tions only the negative and imperfect elements with which these 
ideals are tainted in our finite experience. A peculiar aggravation 
of the foreignness of the absolute lies for Professor James in its 
timelessness. "It repels our sympathy because it has no history. 
As such the absolute neither acts nor suffers, nor loves nor hates ; it 
has no needs, desires, or aspirations, no failures or successes, friends 
or enemies, victories or defeats" (pp. 47-48). Pluralism, in exor- 
cising the absolute, exorcises the great de-realizer of the only life we 
are at home in, and thus redeems the nature of reality from essential 
foreignness" (pp. 49-50). The tendency of the absolutists to fly to 
extremes and to propound false dilemmas to their adversaries is also 
criticized in this chapter. The absolutists charge pluralists with 
defending a world in which the facts exist independently of one 
another, and then proceed to interpret the term independence in such 
an extreme sense as to bar out all continuity and relation between the 
several facts. Having shown up to their own satisfaction the ab- 
surdity of such a conception, they draw the conclusion that the only 
alternative is a world in which there is no independent existence at 
all, each element being regarded a mere appearance or manifestation 
of one fundamental and all-embracing unity. Lotze's criticism of 
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interaction is cited by the author as a sample of this type of fallacy. 
To say that when two things appear to interact, they must be re- 
garded as in reality two aspects of one thing, does not afford more 
than a merely verbal solution of the difficulty. Royce's attack on 
realism on the ground that if the object known could exist inde- 
pendently of the knower it could never enter into relation with the 
knower and could therefore never be an object of knowledge, is cited 
as a second case of the tendency of the intellectualist to fly to ex- 
tremes. "Professor Taylor is so naif in this habit of thinking only 
in extremes that he charges the pluralists with cutting the ground 
from under their own feet in not consistently following it themselves. 
What pluralists say is that a universe really connected loosely, after 
the pattern of our daily experience, is possible, and that for certain 
reasons it is the hypothesis to be preferred. What Professor Taylor 
thinks they naturally must or should say is that any other sort of 
universe is logically impossible, and that a totality of things inter- 
related like the world of the monists is not a hypothesis that can be 
seriously thought out at all. Meanwhile no sensible pluralist either 
flies or wants to fly to this dogmatic extreme" (p. 76). Professor 
James uses the term "vicious intellectualism " to characterize this 
general defect of absolutistic reasoning. "The treating of a name 
as excluding from the fact named what the name's definition fails 
positively to include is what I call 'vicious intellectualism' " (p. 60). 
Lecture III. is a comprehensive and illuminating study of "that 
strange and powerful genius Hegel who has done more to strengthen 
idealistic pantheism in thoughtful circles than all other influences 
put together. ... In no philosophy is the fact that a philosopher's 
vision and the technique he uses in proof of it are two different 
things more palpably evident than in Hegel" (p. 85). "Pluralistic 
empiricism knows that everything is in an environment, a surround- 
ing world of other things and that if you leave it to work there it 
will inevitably meet with friction and opposition from its neighbors. 
. . . But Hegel saw this undesirable characteristic of the world we 
live in in a non-empirical light. Let the mental idea of the thing 
work in your thought all alone, he fancied, and just the same conse- 
quences will follow. It will be negated by the opposite ideas that 
clog it, and can survive only by entering, along with them, into 
some kind of treaty. This treaty will be an instance of the so- 
called 'higher synthesis' of everything with its negative; and 
Hegel's originality lay in transporting the process from the sphere 
of percepts to that of concepts and treating it as the universal 
method by which every kind of life, logical, physical or psycholog- 
ical, is mediated. . . . Concepts were not in his eyes the static self- 
contained things that previous logicians had supposed, but were 
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germinative and passed beyond themselves into each other by what 
he called their immanent dialectic. . . . This view of concepts is 
Hegel's revolutionary performance; . . . What he did with the 
category of negation was his most original stroke" (pp. 90, 91, 92, 
93). After thus stating his general interpretation of the Hegelian 
philosophy, Professor James proceeds to illustrate it in detail, and to 
show how the true and valuable parts of the system are due to 
Hegel's vision of experience as a continuum in which the elements 
are perpetually flowing into one another, while the false and barren 
parts are due to his mistaken attempt to translate this perceptual 
vision into an artificial dialectic of concepts. 

At the end of this chapter the author returns to his attack upon 
the monistic theory of the absolute, but from a somewhat different 
point of view from that of his previous attacks. He now criticizes the 
conception not so much on the basis of the false methods by which 
it is inferred, but on the ground of its inadequacy to satisfy the very 
demands of human experience from which it originated. Professor 
James concedes to the absolutists that their theory satisfies the crav- 
ing for mental peace. It allows us to believe that ultimately and 
somehow all's right with the world. This belief is a source of com- 
fort when we wish to take a moral holiday, to relax our own efforts 
to better the scheme of things. If we are assured that our weak- 
nesses of omission and even of commission are together with all other 
forms of evil certain of being transmuted into good in that higher 
synthesis which is more real than all else, why may we not rest from 
our struggles confident that the world is guaranteed against any real 
loss? Professor James might have added that even this point of 
the doctrine is of questionable value in that it justifies not an oc- 
casional but a perpetual moral holiday. For it is not only on Sun- 
days in church, but also on week days in the stock market, that we 
may salve our consciences with the comfortable conviction that the 
absolute performs continuously his function of transmuting our 
seeming evils into real good. 

But passing from this point in favor of the absolute, Professor 
James brings against it three specific objections. First there is the 
familiar difficulty involved in the existence of evil. ' ' Grant that the 
spectacle or world romance offered to itself by the absolute is in the 
absolute's eyes perfect. Why would not the world be more perfect 
by having the affair remain in just those terms, and by not having 
any finite spectators to come in and add to what was perfect already 
their innumerable imperfect manners of seing the same spectacle? 
. . . Why, the absolute's total vision of things being so rational, 
was it necessary to comminute it into all these coexisting inferior 
fragmentary visions" (pp. 118-119). And again "The ideally 
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perfect whole is certainly the whole of which the parts also are per- 
fect. . . . The absolute is denned as the ideally perfect whole, yet 
most of its parts, if not all, are admittedly imperfect. Evidently the 
conception lacks internal consistency and yields us a problem rather 
than a solution" (p. 124). The pluralist has no theoretical prob- 
lem of evil. He accepts its existence as an ultimate datum and seeks 
to change it. Believing in a finite God who is striving to remove the 
evil that he did not make, he strives with him and can allow himself 
no moral holidays because he knows that God needs his help and 
needs it all the time. 

A second objection that is here brought against the absolutists is 
the sterility of their conception in helping us to interpret or under- 
stand the world in which we live, "the absolute is useless for deduct- 
ive purposes. . . . Whatever the details of experience may prove to 
be, after the fact of them, the absolute will adopt them" (p. 126). 
The third objection urged against the absolute is that in its capacity 
of all-knower it must contemplate perpetually all that is trivial, all 
that is silly, and all that is only negatively true. It must, for ex- 
ample, know "that this table is not a chair, not a rhinoceros and not 
a logarithm. . . . The rubbish in its mind would thus appear easily 
to outweigh in amount the more desirable material. One would ex- 
pect it fairly to burst with such an obesity, plethora, and superfaeta- 
tion of useless information" (p. 128). To the reviewer this objec- 
tion appears unfair, because it fails to credit the absolute with a 
sense of proportion or perspective. The presence of unimportant 
thoughts is only repugnant when they hold an important place in 
the mind of the thinker, and distract the attention from what is 
more important. "With our limited scope of consciousness we can not 
afford any time or energy when we are thinking of the positive char- 
acters of a chair for the reflection that it is not a logarithm nor a 
rhinoceros. Then again we should remember that the seeming bar- 
renness of negative propositions is due to their being considered in 
isolation from their positive correlates. The negative characters of 
things exist only as consequences of their positive characters. It is 
uninforming to know merely that the moon is not where the sun is, 
but when we supplement this with a knowledge of the place where 
the moon is the negative knowledge combines with the positive in a 
perception of distance relation of sun and moon. The complete view 
of the negative qualities of the things in the world would amount to 
nothing more than the view of their positive relations to one another. 
Put formally, we can say that the proposition A is not B is only a 
back-handed and partial expression for the fuller truth that A is C. 

But Professor James is content to claim for these various objec- 
tions not that they refute completely the absolutistic theory, but that 
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they at least legitimize as a plausible hypothesis the rival pluralistic 
belief in a "strung-along unfinished world in time ... a world in 
which reality may exist in distributive form, in the shape not of an 
all but of a set of eaches, . . . that are at any rate real enough to 
have made themselves at least, appear to every one, whereas this 
absolute has as yet appeared immediately to only a few mystics, and 
indeed to them very ambiguously" (p. 129). 

In the fourth lecture Professor James considers the philosophy 
of Fechner as a system which resembles that of absolute idealism 
on the single point of holding, that the many human conscious- 
nesses are somehow combined in the unity of a superhuman con- 
sciousness, but which differs from absolute idealism on all other 
points. The most important of these differences are: 

1. The cosmic mind of Fechner unifies and supplements its finite 
elements without diminishing or transmuting their reality as indi- 
vidual beings. We are constituent parts of the higher mind, but 
are not in any sense its unreal appearances. The Fechnerian earth- 
soul and the other still more inclusive souls are mightier than we, 
but not more truly real. 

2. For the meager abstract outline of a single absolute mind 
which modern idealists present, Fechner substitutes the splendid 
hierarchy of superhuman minds whose probable natures are con- 
cretely portrayed in rich and plausible detail. 

3. For the a priori intellectualistic dialectical methods by which 
Hegel and his modern followers seek to prove their view, Fechner 
substitutes the empirical methods of induction and analogy. 

With sympathetic insight, Professor James gives to us a biograph- 
ical sketch of Fechner, an account of his general standpoint and 
many illustrations of his specific conclusions and the specific meth- 
ods by which he attained them. One gains an impression of Fechner 
as the ideal type of philosopher: one who combines the enthusiasm 
and soaring imagination of a poet with the information and the in- 
tellectual conscience of a man of science. To the followers of Hegel 
the comparison of the two men should prove odiously effective. What 
the author characterizes as the ' ' thinness ' ' of Hegel and more particu- 
larly of his modern disciples, is set over against the "thickness" of 
Fechner. By "thinness" the author means not only what he has 
previously described as vicious intellectualism, but also the habit of 
substituting the verbal refinements and subtleties of a dialectical 
epistemology for the concrete and empirical problems which should 
press on the philosopher for settlement. From thin methods result 
thin conclusions— conclusions that are meager, abstract, and formal, 
lacking in concreteness and detail. Fechner 's speculations are, on 
the other hand, thick in method and in conclusion, which is to say 
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that they are conducted by empirical and inductive methods, and at- 
tain to a corresponding conereteness of result. Of course what Pro- 
fessor James praises in Fechner as "thickness" will be contemptu- 
ously characterized by the Hegelians as "picture-thinking" and 
"mythology"; while his attempt to enlist in the service of philos- 
ophy the common or garden categories of mere physical science 
will be regarded as an offense against the dignities of the profession. 
But as if anticipating such objections Professor James reminds us 
that the categories and the methods used by his hero are the only 
ones that have proved adequate to produce universally accepted 
bodies of doctrine. And it would be a pity if the dignity of phi- 
losophy were incompatible with the employment of the only reliable 
means of attaining truth. 

At the beginning of this review I described Professor James's 
book as an exposition and defense of two positions, the first com- 
prising a refutation of the conclusions and methods of absolutism 
together with a vindication of the conclusions and methods of 
pluralism, the second comprising an examination and acceptance of 
Bergson's critique of the intellectualistie logic. With the chapter on 
Pechner the evidence supporting the first of these two positions is 
pretty much all in. It is true that here and there throughout the 
remainder of the book, and more especially in the concluding 
chapter, the author reiterates and supplements his earlier arguments. 
But the principal theme of the last four chapters is the defense of 
the new Bergsonian logic. To the reviewer the two parts of the 
book seem to involve distinct issues. Certainly one might easily 
agree with the author's conclusions as set forth in the first part and 
radically disagree with those of the last part. 

Lecture V., on the "Compounding of Consciousness," is a kind 
of introduction to the new topic. Professor James begins by con- 
fessing to a curious feeling of sympathy with certain phases of the 
absolutist doctrine which as seen from the point of view of mere 
logic can not be defended. The question which pai'tieularly troubles 
our author and which has, as he tells us, troubled him for years, is 
that of the identity or non-identity of a collective experience with the 
sum of its seemingly constitutive distributive experiences. They can 
not logically be identical, as the absolutist claims, because each 
experience has its esse in its sentiri, and the experience of a whole is 
not the sum of the experiences of its parts. But if, on the other 
hand, we regard them as non-identical, as Professor James himself 
had advocated in his ' ' Psychology, " " the whole philosophic position 
thus produced is almost intolerable. Loyal to the logical kind of 
rationalism, it is disloyal to every other kind. It makes the universe 
discontinuous. These fields of experience that replace each other so 
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punctually, each knowing the same matter but in ever-widening con- 
texts, from simplest feeling up to absolute knowledge, can they have 
no being in common when their cognitive function is so manifestly 
common 1 If you reply that their common object is of itself enough 
to make the many witnesses continuous, the same implacable logic 
follows you— how can one and the same object appear so variously. 
Its diverse appearances break it into a plurality; and our world of 
objects then falls into discontinuous pieces quite as much as did our 
world of subjects. The resultant irrationality is quite intolerable" 
(pp. 205-206). Here then is the dilemma which Professor James 
feels so poignantly that, after having, as he tells us, ' ' struggled with 
the problem for years, covering hundreds of sheets of paper with 
notes and memoranda" (p. 207), he is now willing to abandon the 
old logic and adopt a Bergsonian irrationalism from the standpoint 
of which any merely intellectualistic contradiction can be accepted 
with the understanding that logical concepts and their relations are 
but the imperfect means or instruments by which we try to control 
the intrinsically illogical flux which constitutes the ultimate reality 
of life. As the validity of this dilemma is crucial for most of the 
conclusions that are stated in the latter half of the book, it behooves 
us to examine it with some care. Professor James himself states 
one possible way out, but only to reject it as useless. If the old 
hypothesis of souls were revived it might, he tells us, be possible to 
regard different souls as synthesizing differently the same mental 
states. But, he adds, it would be vain to have recourse to this 
hypothesis, for "You see no deeper into the fact that a hundred 
sensations get compounded or known together by thinking that a 
'soul' does the compounding than you see into a man's living eighty 
years by thinking of him as an octogenarian. . . . Souls have worn 
out both themselves and their welcome, that is the plain truth" 
(pp. 209-210). And we may acquiesce in this verdict against the 
soul at least so far as concerns its power to help us in this problem. 
Let us then return to the author's main problem: How is it possible 
to reconcile the conviction of common sense that the same things can 
be at once both distributively and collectively known, with the log- 
ical conviction that the experience of things as parts can not be iden- 
tical with the experience of things as a whole? By way of criticism 
I wish to demonstrate two theses (1) that there is a conception of ex- 
perience that makes these supposedly incompatible demands per- 
fectly compatible and logically compatible; (2) that even if this 
were not so Professor James's condemnation of logic, as an imperfect 
instrument for attaining truth, would not be justified. First with 
regard to (1) : If the object experienced is not identical with the 
act of experiencing it, i. e., if we conceive experience realistically as 
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a cognitive reference to an object other than the reference, there is 
no more contradiction in thinking of many witnesses of the same 
object than in thinking of many people pointing at the same object. 
It is only the idealist who is compelled to admit that there are as 
many objects as there are witnesses. For him the witnessing or act 
of experience constitutes the object witnessed; its esse is percipi. 
And if the world is objectively one system of facts then he is com- 
pelled to hold that there is only one real self or witness — the abso- 
lute — of whom we finite selves are the mere appearances. Now let 
us extend this principle to the case in which the different witnesses 
are supposed to witness the same object but in different aspects. 
The child learning to read sees only the letters or perhaps the 
words ; his teacher sees the letters and the words which the child sees, 
but he sees also the sentence which the child does not see. The same 
things are perceived by each witness, but one sees them in their col- 
lective aspect or context while the other sees them only distributively. 
From the realistic point of view there is no contradiction, no puzzle, 
no mystery in this situation. To say that the same thing can have 
many aspects and many relations means merely that many quali- 
ties can be actualized or exemplified or coexistent in the same space 
and time, and that relations that are different as respects one of 
their terms are not different as respects the other. The same table 
can be both wooden and round. The same number can be both half 
of thirty and three times five. The same word can consist of the 
letters d, o, g and also be the name for a familiar animal. And as a 
thing is capable of having different qualities and relations without 
prejudice to its numerical identity, so also it is capable of being 
known to one witness in some of its aspects and to another witness 
in other of its aspects. I perceive the table to be heavy and round, 
you perceive it to be old and valuable. Do we therefore perceive 
numerically different tables? Or, if human beings perceive only 
fragments of the world and a superhuman being perceives not only 
the fragments but the way they fit together, the collective aspect of 
them, the meaning of the whole which they constitute— would this 
imply that we must either abandon logic or else abandon common- 
sense and admit that there are two wholly separate worlds ? Surely 
this proposed dilemna is absurd except on the single assumption 
that the thing experienced is the experience of that thing. If this 
assumption were true then it would indeed follow that things ex- 
perienced collectively, as by an absolute, could have nothing in com- 
mon with things experienced distributively, as by us. For the 
experience of a whole is not numerically identical with the experi- 
ence of its parts. The experience of a table as merely round and 
hard is not identical with the experience of it as old and valuable. 
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And what except this idealistic assumption can Professor James 
have in mind when he says "If you reply that their common object 
is of itself enough to make the many witnesses continuous, the same 
implacable logic follows you — how can one and the same object ap- 
pear so variously? Its diverse appearances break it into a plural- 
ity; and our world of objects then falls into discontinuous pieces 
quite as much as did our world of subjects. The resultant irration- 
ality is really intolerable" (p. 206). One further point in this con- 
nection: Not only is it possible from the realistic standpoint for 
many witnesses to view the same objects in their different aspects, 
but it is also possible for the point of view of one witness to be as 
such an object of knowledge for another witness. "When I see a play 
or read a novel I not only view the same objects that are viewed by 
the fictitious persons, but their several view-points are themselves 
experienced by me as elements of the situation. Any conscious sub- 
ject can be himself the object for any other conscious subject. 
There is then nothing logically self-contradictory in the absolutistic 
conception of a supreme witness for whom the whole world of ob- 
jects together with the finite witnesses of those objects is viewed as a 
single unified system of experience and facts. Of course such a situ- 
ation would not necessarily imply the dependence of these facts 
upon the will of the all-seeing witness, nor would it imply that our 
finite selves were in any sense unreal or our points of view in any 
sense false. To put the whole matter briefly the dilemma involved 
in the problem of 'how mental states can be compounded' is a mere 
bogey of the subjectivistic imagination. From the realistic stand- 
point it has no existence ; and yet it is on the supposed validity of 
this dilemma that Professor James bases his revolutionary pro- 
posal to abandon logic and its principle of contradiction as inade- 
quate to formulate the irrational flux of reality. The whole proced- 
ure is the more surprising because, if I mistake not, Professor 
James's recent articles on the nature of consciousness have been 
definitely realistic in tone. In his article "Does Consciousness 
Exist?'" I understood Professor James to advocate that form of 
realism which had elsewhere been termed the relational theory of 
consciousness — the theory that consciousness does not exist as a 
substance or as a series of qualities but only as a special kind of 
togetherness or external relation into which the independently ex- 
isting facts are brought by means of their causal connection with 
the nervous system. From such a point of view "being known" or 
"being experienced" would only mean "being in a certain relation 
to an organism" and it would seem as easy for the same facts to have 
membership in different systems (to be, for example, respectively, 
collectively, and distributively experienced) as for the same object 
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to be pushed from behind and pulled from in front. But in that 
part of "The Pluralistic Universe" now under discussion I can find 
no trace of its author's recently published realistic theory of con- 
sciousness but only the old noxious assumption that a cognitive 
experient is essentially incapable of experiencing anything beyond 
his own states and processes. 

And now a word as to the second of the two theses offered by the 
reviewer in protest against the author's proposal to abandon the 
intellectual istic logic. Suppose that all of the above criticism is 
invalid. Suppose that Professor James is right in believing that the 
puzzle of how to reconcile with logic the evident community of the 
each-form and the all-form of the same subject-matter is insoluble. 
Would he even on this assumption be justified in regarding reality 
as irrational? Zeno, the Eleatic, was confronted by precisely the 
same type of situation as that which confronts Professor James. 
For Zeno too felt that he had discovered an antinomy between sense- 
experience on the one side and the intellect with its demand for 
non-contradiction on the other. Motion was self-contradictory, but 
motion was the all-pervasive fact of the world of sense. Zeno chose 
the intellectualistic horn of the supposed dilemma. Motion and 
consequently the whole world of experience was pronounced an 
unreality, a mere appearance, a product of Maya, a case of non- 
being. Pure abstract being as the only thing not tainted with self- 
contradiction was alone real. Zeno's answer to the problem is un- 
satisfactory because facts, when viewed from the practical 
standpoint, do not exhibit any appreciable discomfiture when some 
philosopher classifies them as subjective, nor are their puzzling or 
paradoxical characters in any way theoretically clarified or ex- 
plained by degrading them to the status of mere appearance. 
It is as difficult for the mystic to reconcile the existence of evil with 
the existence of an omnipotent God when evil is called a tragic il- 
lusion as when it is called a fact ; it is as difficult for Zeno to explain 
how Achilles can catch a tortoise in a world of non-being as in a 
world of being; it is as difficult for Kant to explain the puzzles in- 
volved in the infinity of space and time when these are called sub- 
jective as when they are called objective; it is as difficult for 
Bradley to explain the presence of the relational paradoxes in a 
world of appearance as in a world of reality. From Zeno to Brad- 
ley the attempts to solve the world's puzzles by calling the world 
names — such as "non-being" or "appearance" — is fatuous and 
leads nowhere. When Zeno found what seemed to him to be a 
hopeless conflict between logic and experience he felt that he was 
confronted with the dilemma of condemning one or the other to the 
realm of unreality, and he preferred to condemn experience. But 
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he overlooked the third possibility. He might have confessed that 
his use of logic must have been wrong, that what appeared to be 
the irrationality of motion might in reality be simply his failure to 
discover its rationality. Professor James feels himself in the same 
dilemma and, like Zeno, he impales himself on one of the horns — 
only it is the opposite horn to the one appropriated by the Eleatic. 
He prefers irrationalism to acosmism; Zeno prefers acosmism to ir- 
rationalism. James is as oblivious as Zeno to the third possibility — 
the possibility that what appears to him to be the irrationality of 
the collective-distributive identity may in reality be simply his fail- 
ure to discover its rationality. It is as arrogant for a Bergsonian 
as for an Eleatic to insist that the world must be either unreal or 
irrational, simply because of a failure to solve one of the world's prob- 
lems. And not only are the two answers equally arrogant, but they 
are equally irrelevant. We have seen that it is in no sense a relevant 
answer to the question — How is it logically possible for Achilles to 
catch the tortoise? to say — He catches him in a realm of non-being. 
Is it not equally irrelevant to answer the question, How is it logically 
possible for the same thing to be viewed under different aspects by 
saying? It is not logically possible, but only illogically so. Any 
problem of this kind is a question of giving a consistent and intel- 
ligible analysis of a situation — it is a question of how we can fit 
logic to fact. If we can't make the fit, so much the worse for us. 
We can grin and bear it or we can try again, but we certainly 
should not flatter ourselves that we have solved a problem by taking 
the position that it has no solution — even if we dignify that position 
by calling it Bergsonianism or anti-intellectualism. But to deny the 
adequacy of logic to cope with experience and to regard this denial 
as itself clarifying the situation is just such an irrelevancy. To de- 
fend irrationalism or anti-intellectualism as a solvent of intellectual 
problems is simply to say "I won't play." Indeed, on coming to 
this latter part of the book I felt as if I were observing a great chess- 
player who, having met move after move of his opponent with unfail- 
ing success, becomes suddenly and needlessly puzzled by some trivial 
attack and in a pet of discouragement kicks over the table, spills the 
pieces, and then declares that he has won the game. Professor 
James has found the old logic quite good enough to formulate his 
attack on absolutism and his vindication of pluralism and one won- 
ders how he can feel that his action in throwing it over is necessary, 
justifiable, relevant, or helpful. 

After stating at such length the reasons against adopting ir- 
rationalism, I have little space left to follow out in detail Professor 
James's use of the new method. The general view presented in 
lectures VI. and VII. seems to me to be somewhat as follows: Real- 
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ity is essentially a flux of pure experience in which nothing is abso- 
lute, determinate, or static. The elan vital or driving principle of 
this flux evolves thought as a secondary or subsidiary activity, the 
function of which is to depict the qualities of the flux in terms that 
are suited to control it. The way in which thought performs its 
seemingly difficult function is to extract from the flux the qualities 
which modify it, and perpetuate them in static form as concepts. 
By observing the relations which subsist between these concepts we 
can anticipate and control the course of life. But these concepts, 
useful as they are, will be essentially incapable of presenting the 
dynamic aspect of the flux. You can photograph a moving body in 
any or all of its successive positions, but you can never photograph 
the movement itself. A system of concepts will fall short of ade- 
quately representing the living flux of reality in the same way and 
for the same reason that a series of photographs fall short of ade- 
quately portraying a moving body, or a series of cross sections of 
portraying a developing embryo. The only way to get an insight 
into life is to live. Intuition, and immediate experience, are alone 
able to provide the element of continuity which is so characteristic 
of the real. From this point of view we should expect to find the 
intellect baffled in the attempt to conceptualize such problems as 
those of Zeno relating to space, time, and motion. And on the same 
basis with the Zenonian problems is the especial bete noire of our 
author — the problem of how one and the same system can have the 
each-form of distributive plurality and the all-form of collective 
unity. What is logically self-contradictory is intuitively and ex- 
perientially intelligible. And the interpenetration of each member 
of a system with all the other members is repugnant to logic only 
bcause logic is not adapted to express the synechistic essence of the 
living real. 

To this Bergsonian 2 view of the thought-function I will mention 
but one objection. In ascribing to thought a power of extracting 
from reality certain of its elements, it commits precisely the same 
fault and falls into the same confusion that can be charged to the 
vicious intellectualism of Bradley and Hegel. The confusion con- 
sists in ascribing to objects of thought the properties of thought- 
symbols. And the fault consists in regarding the activity of thought 
as in some way constitutive or reconstitutive of its own objects. 
When I maie the judgment A is B, I do not tear out the attributes 
A and B from the living unity of experienced reality and then try 
to piece them together again by the use of the word is. I simply 

3 It should be clearly understood that, both here and elsewhere, the position 
which I am criticizing as Bergsonian is simply the position which, as I under- 
stand it, Professor James ascribes to Bergson. 
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recognize that there are two qualities A and B and that these qual- 
ities coexist in the same object or coinhere in the same substance. 
Considered as written or oral symbols A and B are manipulated by 
me. They are separated and then united. But the objective qualities 
that they denote are in no sense changed or queered by the process. 
They are simply apprehended as standing in a certain relation. As 
Locke remarked, Man did not have to wait for Aristotle's definition 
in order to become a rational animal. The attributes of rationality, 
animality, and humanity coexisted in one object and to make the 
judgment "Man is a rational animal" is simply to call attention in 
terms of symbols understood by your neighbors to the fact that you 
have apprehended or recognized that relation. A judgment about an 
object is not an event in the life of that object, but only in the life of 
the person making the judgment. And yet from Kant down there 
has been current the perfectly imbecile doctrine that in conception 
we tear the immediately experienced reality into separate pieces and 
in judgment we put the pieces together. Bradley recognizes that 
we can 't get the pieces together satisfactorily, and on the strength of 
this inability of thought to repair by its judgments the disrupting 
work of its concepts, postulates an absolute whose business it is to 
restore in an inconceivable manner the unity that our conceptual 
experience has shattered into fragments of appearance. Now 
Bergson, as represented by James, ascribes to thought the same 
preposterous activity of disrupting the continuity of the given, 
but instead of declaring reality to be superrational and postulating 
an absolute he declares reality to be subrational and postulates an 
elan vital. It seems to me extraordinarily perverse to suppose that 
a flux or a movement or anything else becomes especially static or 
discrete or in any way different from what it is simply by being 
made an object of thought and having judgments made about it. 
And yet if we confuse the properties of the objects thought of with 
the properties of the thought-symbols, it is easy to see how the step 
could be taken. The conceptual symbol for motion is static, and if 
in order to think of motion I must identify it with its symbol, why 
then of course I have falsified it and may expect to find my logic 
helpless to do justice to its character. But when I conceive of motion 
it is motion that I conceive of, and not a misrepresentative and static 
substitute for it. When I attend to some aspect or element of the ex- 
perienced flux, I have a concept of it, and this does not imply that 
I have torn it out of its context and swallowed it, but only that I 
am pointing to it, just as it is, in its context. To "think" is only to 
attend selectively to the various elements, aspects, and relations of 
the given reality, and to record in symbols that which I have ob- 
served. To say that the intellect falsifies a reality that is continuous- 
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and mobile because it breaks it up into cross-sections that are dis- 
crete and static, is as wrong as to say that the eye can only see space 
as a system of colored points. The eye has no difficulty in seeing 
space as continuous and the intellect has no difficulty in apprehend- 
ing change. When we are confronted with a situation that appears 
to involve a paradox or an antinomy, such for example as Achilles 
catching a tortoise or, if Professor James prefers, the collective 
unity of distributively distinct elements, we should recognize that 
the trouble is due not to the situation being unreal (Zeno), nor to the 
staticizing misrepresentation of the intellect (Bergson), but rather 
to our own private inability to apprehend certain relational aspects 
of the facts before us. 

These then are the considerations which I would urge in criti- 
cism of our author's attempt to ally his own new metaphysics of 
pluralism with the new logic of Bergson. But whether the logic of 
irrationalism be logically valid or not, it seems to me beyond dis- 
pute that such a logic has no necessary identity with the metaphysics 
of pluralism. Each doctrine can stand or fall independently of the 
other. Indeed, as far as I can see, this whole business of anti-intel- 
lectualism is no more incongruous with monism than with pluralism. 
Aside from Schopenhauer there have been various mystics who have 
not been averse to associating the most extravagant forms of monism 
with a hearty contempt for the logic of self-consistency. 

And as a last word to this much-belated review, I should like to 
express very timidly the hope that when Professor James publishes 
his final system of pluralistic metaphysics he will, purely out of 
kindness to those of his admirers and disciples who still have the 
intellectualistic taint, consent to segregate all new and fancy logics 
made in France, in an appendix, where those who want them can 
find them, but where they will not intrude to dampen the enthusiasm 
of those who don 't. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia Univebsity. 



TO RECONSIDER THE ASSOCIATION OP IDEAS 

I 

ARISTOTLE described the association of ideas as by contiguity 
and resemblance. He also stated that the law of the process 
is the law of habit. "Mental movements," he says, "follow one 
another, this one after that, by habituation." 

Modern psychology, beginning with Hume, accepted his descrip- 
tion of the process and rediscovered his explanation. And the 



